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One  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  Lakes-to-Ocean  route 
for  the  economic  freedom  of  the  West  is  Hon.  A.  P.  Nelson,  of  Wis- 
consin. His  address  of  March  19,  1920,  the  first  made  in  the  House  of 
Bepresratatives  during  the  present  auritation  of  the  measure,  at- 
tracted wide  attention. 

Like  the  address  which  is  submitted  herewith,  it  is  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  the  entire  propcMsition  and  is  comm«ided  to  the 
study  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  outstanding  facts  on  which 
the  main  conclusions  are  based. 


ADDRESS  OF 

HON.  A.  P.  NELSON 

OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  Greatest  Economic  Project 
of  the  Twentietk  Century. 


Mr  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Tidewater  Congress,  m 
the  time  allotted  me  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  as  well  as  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Route  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Sea  is  the  greatest  economic  project  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a  national 
and  international  project.  It  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  Western  States,  as  well  as  the  key 
to  the  fuel  and  power  crisis  of  both  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  the  Middle 
West  States. 

THE  PROJECT. 

The  project  is  one  of  national  and  international  importance.  It  has  two 
important  phases— transportation  and  water  power.    I  desire  to  discuss  the 
need  and  importance  of  both.   I  wish  to  give  full  credit  for  facts  and  figures 
upon  which  I  base  my  arguments  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domesbc 
Commerce,  the  Geological  Survey,  C  P.  Craig,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Tidewater  Association,  and  the  Army  Engineers.  The  project  proposed  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  international  water  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  jointly  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  will  ac- 
commodate ocean  going  vessels.   I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  quite 
agreed  that  in  a  material  and  social  sense  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  problems  in  the  economy  of  our  National  life  today  is  the  problem 
of  adequate  transportation  at  reasonable  cost  to  both  producer  and  coirfumer. 
The  greatest  need  of  America  and  of  the  World  today  is  a  larger  and  more 
intensive  production  from  the  farm,  mine  and  factory,  and  from  the  genera 
industries  of  the  essentials  and  necessities  of  life;  a  larger  development  of  all 
our  natural  resources  especially  of  all  water  powers  to  conserve  our  coal 
and  of  all  our  water  ways,  to  facilitate  our  acute  transportalbon  situation.  The 
world  is  pleading  for  food  and  for  the  necessities  of  life.  This  need  shall  and 
must  be  met.  America  must  and  will  do  her  share  in  supplying  it.  Our  rail- 
roads, our' inland  waterways  and  our  highways  are  the  arteries  through  which 
must  flow  our  ever  increasing  production  and  expanding  traffic.    They  are 
the  highways  of  the  future  prosperity,  happiness  and  contentment  of  our 
people.   The  railway  arteries  of  our  nation  are  today  congested  to  a  pomt  of 
real  serious  national  concern.   A  broad,  constructive  and  comprehwiwve  na- 
tional plan,  taldng  in  our  whole  program  of  the  transportation  facilities  of 
railways,  waterways  and  highways,  and  motortruck  routes,  must,  at  once,  be 
put  into  ac(^  and  operation  by  Coagmm  and  oar  eenunwcial  mterests  to  the 


end  that  we  shall  have  a  coherent,  coordinated,  economic  union  of  our  entire 
transportation  facilities,  enabling  the  industrial  East,  the  agricultural  South 
and  the  agricultural,  mining  and  industrial  West  to  be  tied  together  by  a 
perfected  machinery  of  distribution  for  their  products,  that  wffl  give  each 
region  its  best  markets  and  highest  incentive  for  more  mtfflisive  and  mr 

creased  production.  ,       ,        .  v         j  4.- 

Out  network  of  railways  which  have  been  in  a  large  degree  the  foundation 
for  our  wonderful  national  growth  and  economic  advance  are  as  vital  to  our 
united  and  growing  country  as  the  arteries  are  to  the  human  body;  but  tt 
the  demands  of  easy  circulation  have  come  to  exceed  ttie  capacity  of  the  ar- 
teries, the  economic  health  o£  our  great  coontry  may  well  be  protected  by  add- 
ing to  our  Kailway  systems,  by  a  comprehensive  plan  of  coordination  and 
co-operation,  every  waterway,  every  highway,  and  every  motor  truck  route 
that  will  serve  this  end.  Therefore  I  am  persuaded,  that  we  must,  at  once,  as 
a  nation  study  this  problem  in  all  its  inter-relations,  and  after  a  proper  and 
competent  survey,  bring  forth  a  broad,  comprehensive  and  co<>W™*S2^1^ 
of  the  whole  field  of  transportation  facihties  mdudrng  raaways,  waterways, 
highways  and  motor  track  wmtes  to  the  end  that  as  tt  now  obtains  m  our 
most  advanced  European  Nations,  so  in  America,  our  transportation  arteries 
must  become  coordinated  and  co-operative  and  not,  as  at  present  in  our 
country,  disconnected,  competitive  and  destructive.  The  plan  should  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  broad  to  take  for  its  completion  a  term  ctf 
years,  possibly  15,  25  or  30  years,  and  based  upon  tiie  most  eotiapetent  en- 
gineering data.  It  should  phm  to  avoid  preset  crw»  purposes,  and  over- 
Upping  of  constraddon  and  to  insist  on  cooperation  and  coordination  m  order 
that  for  the  minimum  money  we  shall  get  the  maximum  results.       ^,  .  ,  . 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  stops  to  think  for 
a  moment  must  realize  that  North  American  commerce  is  congesting  withm 
the  present  limitations  of  transportation,  and  is  strainmg  to  the  breaking 
point  its  present  traffic  arteries.  In  twenty  years  the  haulage  of  tmgiithj 
Railroads  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  1868  tons  per  mile  for 
each  person  in  the  nation,  to  approximately  4000  tons— more  than  100  per 
cent  Jrffaicrease.  Railway  and  terminal  facilities  have  by  no  means  increased 
in  proportion.  Hence,  the  desperate  condition  prevaihng  today.  The  raikoads 
assert  that  their  minimum  needs  for  affording  rehef  are  two  billions  <W  dol- 
lars annuaUy  for  a  series  of  years.  This  is  proba^  tone.  Mid  it  means 
^creased  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  which  are  nothing  less  than  mereased 
ta3»ti<m  won  OS  all.  Much  less  than  one-third  of  one  year's  railway  ne^ 
win  not  tin  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  route  in  permanent  shape  to  take  off 
a  lane  percentage  of  the  congestion  and  strain,  and  to  produce  more  than 
two  millfon  horse-power  of  electric  energy.  Do  we  not  ©wethe  duty  of  su^ 
construction  not  only  to  those  tributary  to  this  waterwair  bttt  to  J»«itor 
at  large?  It  would  seem  that  tiM  national  phyaldan  ahonld  not  delay  Urn 
appUcatim  of  this  i^edal  remedy. 

OTATED  AS  A  NATIONAL  NBBO  BY  TRANSPORTATION  EXPERTS. 

The  testimony  by  agricultural  and  commercial  enerts  1»rfere  the  hiter- 
aational  Joint  Commission  is  ahnoat  nnanimous  in  the  statement  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  to  the  sea  is  a  national  necessity.  It  is  exceptionally 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  States  between  the  Rockies  and  the  AUeghames  are 
unitedly,  intelligently  and  determinedly  behind  this  great  project.  Worthy 
of  special  comment  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  executives  of  our  great  rail- 
way systems  express  it  as  their  firm  belief  that  for  the  growing  demand  tor 
transportation  in  this  country  there  is  need  for  other  means  than  railways 
and  that  the  development  of  this  great  St.  Lawrence  waterway  iw)uld  effect 
and  relieve  at  a  capital  cost  much  less  than  would  be  required  to  eqmp 
the  railroads  to  move  the  same  tonnage.  It  is  also  agreed  that  to  the  roads 
terminating  at  the  Great  Lakes  it  would  be  a  great  relief  and  economic  bene- 
fit and  that  the  roads  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  not  be  injured  in  any 
way  by  this  project,  because  of  the  increased  wealth  of  tine  whole  eemtry 
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which  would  follow  this  development,  and  because  already  under  the  pressure 
OTorthese  eastern  railways  their  terminals  have  passed,  the  point  oi^ 
n?mic  operation  and  are  seriously  facing  the  law  of  di'^^^^sh'^'i-I^SS: 
The  supreme  task  of  America  lies  in  the  development  of  mhmd  ^rynjB 
and  ocean  transportation.  The  heavy  tesight  of  our  country  must  be Jarans- 
Sorted  by  inland  Waterways.  The  delay  of  this  development  will  cost  our 
SraSws,  producers,  mannfiwturers  and  laborers  in  this  country  hundreds  of 
Sons  of  dollars  annually.  Indeed,  the  heart  of  our  great  producing  na- 
"on,  the  States  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Alleghenies  and  tributary  to 
this  great  golden  chain  of  Lakes,  will  be  forced  each  yw^  ^'.^ck  of  ade- 
quate  transportation  to  accept  a  price  for  ijieir  P'<^«*',«S^»^«*|,„^y  J 
sum  as  great  or  greater  than  the  total  ca^itel  investment  required  on  the 
nart  of  the  United  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 
Most  competent  experts  tell  us  that  the  capital  investment  required  by  the 
United  States  to  improve  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  the  sea  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  annual  interest  charge  upon  the  capital  investment  requnfea 
to  be  put  into  railroads  to  perform  the  same  service. 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  WATERWAYS. 

The  three  classes  of  waterways  which  are  desirable  and  economical  to 
improve  at  almost  any  cost  are:  (a)  short  canals,  with  locks  and  dams 
wUch  wiU  cut  off  thousands  of  miles  in  sea  distances,  as  do  the  Suez  and  the 
Panama  canals;  (b)  waterways  which  by  means  of  locks  and  dams  form  short 
links  in  long  natural  waterway  courses  connecting  larger  bodies  of  water  to 
give  easy  access  to  ports  such  as  the  Soo,  the  Welland,  and  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence;  and  (c)  artificial  canals  or  de^  channel  that  give  inland  cities 
direct  access  to  the  sea  like  Manchester,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  others  without  transfer  of  cargo.  In  the  point  of 
tonnage  that  will  be  carried  and  territory  that  will  be  developed  no  project 
in  the  history  of  the  world  will  approach  in  its  large  economic  value  to  the 
North  American  Continent  and  to  the  World,  the  development  of  this  route 
to  the  ocean  through  the  St.  Lawrence. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROMOTION  BY  THB  PROIBCT. 

Agricultural  development  is  more  vital  to  our  Nation's  life  and  welfare 
and  to  future  generations  than  all  other  industries  compinwi.    It  always 
has  been  and  is  today  the  foundation  stone  for  our  entire  financial,  «»m- 
mercial  and  social  structore  and  the  motive  spring  for  the  advancement  of 
our  civiUzation  and  national  Kfe.   Hence  the  intensive  development  of  the 
rich  agricultural  area  of  the  great  Middle  Wes1>-the  great  granary  of  the 
world  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  is  our  first  and  most  pressing  need, 
vital  need  can  be  met  only  by  cheaper  and  more  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties.  Wheatless,  meatless  and  heatless  days  are  not  necessary  m  our  Amei^ 
can  life  and  economy  if  we  will  property  utilize  our  inland  waterways  and 
will  open  the  Great  Lakes  waterway  to  the  Atlantic.   The  standard  rate  for 
wheat  shipped  from  Superior  or  Duluth  to  Liverpool  was  formerly  14  cents 
per  bushel,  divided  approximately  as  follows:    From  Superior  or  Duluth  to 
Buffalo,  980  miles,  including  loading  into  elevator,  2.5  cents;  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  450  miles  by  rail  or  barge  canal,  including  termm^  charges, 
cents;  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  3,000  mfles,  5  cents.  But  it  is  no  longer 
posdble  for  the  fanner  to  ship  his  grain  to  Liverpool  at  this  rate.  The  cost 
now  exceeds  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  reduction  to 
anything  like  former  rates.    The  savings  by  an  all-water  route  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  charges  by  any  other  method,  indicating  a  saving  of  about 
$12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually,  based  on  pre-war  freight  rates,  antt 
several  times  as  much,  based  on  present  rates.   These  large  savu«s  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Urmen.  The  St.  Lawrence  route  is  open  eight 
months  for  navigation  and  it  would  be  open  all  the  year  for  water  power. 
The  eight  months  of  open  navigation  is  sufficient  to  carry  all  peak  loads 
and  r^Oeve  our  present  congested  traffic  conditions.   More  efficient  methods 
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of  distribution  which  in  the  end  increase  the  net  income  of  our 
fanners,  will  make  farming  more  attractive  and  add  to  the  number  who 
will  make  agricultural  producers  in  our  Nation.  Larger  production  and 
better  and  cheaper  distribution  of  our  farm  products  will  tend  to  check  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  net  income  of  our 
farmers,  which  in  turn  will  produce  larger  production.  Poor  transportation 
facilities  will  underpay  the  farmer  or  producer  and  overcharge  the  consumer. 
The  spread  between  producer  and  eonsiim»  today  is  too  large,  and  it  hits 
the  fiunner,  the  laborer,  and  ike  general  poblic  alike.  Mountii^  prices  and 
imdue  profiteering  must  be  stopped  if  our  social  unrest  and  economic  chaos 
are  to  be  adjusted.  The  large  agricultural  interests  of  the  Middle  West  de- 
mand the  open  route  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  through 
the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  said  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the 
food  and  transportation  question  that  '^one  of  the  first  things  an  engineer 
in  surveying  tUs  problem  would  advise  would  be  the  creation  of  a  watwway 
all  the  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  By  this  arrangement  the  crops  of  the  Middle  West  would  have  direct, 
expeditious,  and  economic  access  to  the  ocean.  An  engineer  knows  that  this 
could  be  done  at  a  lesser  expense  than  would  be  involved  in  increasing  our 
railroad  facilities  to  care  adequately  for  our  marketing.  Since  the  prices  of 
this  production  are  made  at  the  Oither  end  in  world  competitioni  the  cheap- 
ening of  its  transmission  to  the  world's  markets  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmer."  The  profits  of  the  farmer  during  the  abnormal  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  war  have  been  encouraging  to  our  agricultural  production, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  short  hours  and  high  wages  for  labor,  high  cost  of 
machinery  and  farm  equipment,  plus  inadequate  and  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion will  soon  m^e  it  impossibte  for  the  farmer  to  produce  at  a  sufficient 
and  sustaining  profit  the  ikrge  provision  necessary  for  our  home  and  foreign 
demand.  And  let  me  say  that  what  affects  the  farmer  soon  affects  the  entire 
stmcture  of  our  economic  and  social  life.  The  farm  is  still  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  national  as  well  as  world  wealth.  The  tilling  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency the  farms  of  our  Nation  becomes  a  vital  reconstructive  problem, 
worthy  of  our  deepest  study  and  concern. 

The  tide  of  immigration  and  migration  is  west,  but  the  flow  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  mine  and  factory  is  eastward  and  across  the  sea.  More 
than  that,  our  rapidly  growing  population  produces  a  commerce  that  flows 

both  east  and  west  and  will  tax  to  its  utmost  our  transportation  and  power 
facilities.  To  help  us  a  kind  Providence  has  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
continent  the  golden  chain  of  Great  Lakes  with  transportation  and  power 
facilities  and  natural  resources  far  exceeding  that  of  any  equal  area  in  all 
the  world.  In  our  vision  of  the  future,  we  can  see  in  this  project  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  America,  the  great  artery  of  commerce,  the  great  storehouse  of 
never-failing  hydroelectric  energy  for  our  expanding  industries.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  Canada's  wheat  jwoduction,  including  nearly  all  available  for 
export,  is  from  areas  naturally  tributary  to  the  Lake  route.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  production  of  the  United  States  is  from  areas  likewise 
within  shipping  radius  of  the  Lakes  route.  Combining  these  areas  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  production  of  North  America  is  in  the  region  naturally 
trbiltfu*y  to  the  Great  Lakes  route  to  the  sea.  It  is  stated  that  the  population 
curve  of  the  United  States  has  been  fairly  steady  since  1850,  except  for  a 
slight  sag  during  the  Civil  War  decade.  Allowing  for  a  similar  possible  sag 
in  the  current  ten  year  period,  the  population  would  very  likely  pass  150,000,- 
000  in  about  thirty  years.  The  increase  in  farm  acreage,  however,  has  been 
at  a  very  much  lower  rate,  especially  is  this  true  since  1880.  The  tilled  arra 
p«r  capita  is  lower  today  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  In  part  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  efficiency  in  farm  machinery  and  farm  labor 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  when  translated  into  production  the  United 
States  has  fallen  behind  relatively  in  agricultural  development.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  from  the  farm  to  tbe  cities.  In  1880  we  are  told  about 
53.7  of  our  population  were  on  farms  whereas  today  about  70  per  cent  are 
in  the  cities,  villages  and  towns  and  only  SO  per  cent  on  the  farms.  This 
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means  that  30  per  cent  of  our  population  must  produce  the  food  and  li\^g 
essentials  for  the  other  70  per  cent  and  for  our  European  needs.   This  com- 
5  tSn  today  should  arrest  our  most  serious  attenti^.  J«™  f 
must  be  intensified  by  larger  retonw  to  «ie  farmer  and  by  better  physical, 
mental  and  social  conditions  on  our  farms. 

The  surplus  production  of  the  United  States,  except  cotton  and  tobacco,  is 
almost  wholly  within  the  area  tributwy  to  the  Great  I*^es,  ro^hly  speak- 
ing,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  AUeghenies,  and  as  far  south  as 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  This  region,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation,  tribu- 
SSyto  the  Great  Lakes,  with  but  one-third  of  the  Nation^  area  and  popula- 
t^n  produces  about  one-half  to  seven  eighths  of  the  prmcipal  staples,  ex- 
cluding cotton  and  tobacco.    It  provides  our  surphw  of  ^*^*V  ^v.^? 
dairy  products  and  leading  minerata.  It  produces  76  per  cent  of  the  wheat. 
65  per  cent  of  the  com,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  flax;  85  per  cent  of  the  iron, 
39  Ser  cent  of  the  copper;  74  per  cent  of  the  zinc,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  lead 
Sd  TO  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  and  sugarbeets.  It  possesses  ^o^^  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  Nation's  cattle,  swine,  and  dairy  cows;  60  Percent  of  the 
horses,  and  72  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  measured  coal  Reserves.  From  a  stady 
of  the  best  available  government  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that  12  of 
?Lse  sSes  produce  |l.l38.000.000  worth  of  slaughterhouse  Product|  o^^ 
of  $1,652,000,000,  the  total  production  of  the  Umted  States.    Three  States 
Sone  produce  $117,000,000  worth  of  rubber  goods  out  of  a  national  total  of 
$223,000,000.    The  automobile  industry  of  this  area  produces  $540,000,00  of 
the  Nation's  total  output  of  $632,000,000,  or  87  Per. cent.   The  producbon  of 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  is  about  two-thirds  *J« 
United  States.  Agricultural  implements,  $138,000  OO9  out  of  a  total  of  $164  - 
000,000  of  the  Nation,  comes  from  this  area  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
In  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1914,  the  last  authentic  figures,  we  find 
SarlgKKoO  oSt  of  a  national  total  of  about  $24,000,000,000  worth  of 
ZnufSres.  or  more  than  a  third-37%  per  cent-of  Amenca;s  productaon 
Tame  from  the  cities  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes    But  the  strictures  of  high 
transportation  costs  are  making  themselves  fejt.    The  f^^"  Xicost  of 
Northwest  are  actually  falling  oflF  in  P"duction  because  of  the  higher 
ffoine  over  to  tbe  systems  of  intensive  agriculture  with  fertilizers  on  this 
f^ce^SSn  land     The  cost  of  intensive  production  plus  the  present  high 
freight  rites  to  the  open  sea  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  this 
^reat  area  to  compete  with  countries  of  virgin  soils  and  cheap  labo^sud^ 
Russia  and  Areentina.    It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  the  total  cost  is  tfte 
?ost  of  o?oductfon  p?us  the  cost  of  transportation.  Tbe  fa^er  receives  orfy 
S  amount  which  is  left  from  the  world's  market  prices  after  deducting  the 
JSt  SrSsportation,  including  middleman's  profit.   Any  e^Pef  i^nt^^^^^^^^ 
lower  the  cost  of  transportation  and  cut  out  the  "^ehandling  with  its  large  cost^ 
and  cut  down  the  percentages  of  the  commissions  and  profiteers  wdl  tje 
farmer  a  greater  reward  for  his  labor,  and  the  consumer  a  ™««,  «f»*f]»i« 
standard  of  living.  Free  access  to  the  sea  for  the  w«,tern  «»d  mrf^e>westem 
famers  would  give  them  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  prices  paid  in  the 
world"  market  for  their  products.  The  eflfect  on  the  manufacturer  would  be 
to  towJr  hSStimate  cost  in  the  world's  market.   By  lowering  prices  he  would 
Sc^^  his  sales  and  his  production,  which  in  most  ^n^ustoies  resid^^^ 
lower  cost  of  production  in  his  own  factory.  Thus  a  great  benefit  would  la^t 
n  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living  to  tbe  ^jS^^X^JS^Sd 
American  producer,  including  the  farmer,  tbe  manufwJtorer,  the  laborer,  and 

tbe  employer. 

Tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  be  enhanced  by  better  markets  and  bettw 
f ran«5nortation  facilities,  lies  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  Union  of 
So^^  W  p^Ua  Su  undeveloped  awaiting  the  «t™"l- -^ich  this 
neatest  project  of  the  twentieth  century  would  engender.  My  own  State  Wis- 
Snsin,  the  Neatest  dairy  state  in  the  Union,  has  in  the  ""^hern  section  b^ 
dering  on  Lake  Superior  some  of  the  finest  dairy  and  farming  lands  in  the 
woSl  Sof  which  would  blossom  forth  in  full  fruifcion  by  the  stimilliia  of  liliB 
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great  project,  which  would  make  every  lake  port  a  sea  port,  tripling  its  com- 
merce and  doubling  all  its  farm  values.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  tihe 
other  states  such  as  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  No  rapid  and  substantial  in- 
crease can  be  expected  upon  the  present  congested  transportation  base.  Only 
communication  by  water  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
or  foreign  markets  will  enable  this  much  desired  result  to  be  accomplished. 
What  is  true  of  the  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  is  equally  tme  of  oUier 
Northwestern  States  and  the  range  for  improvement  widens  as  one  goes  fur- 
ther into  the  interior.  For  example,  in  the  Joint  Commission's  hearings  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dean  Curtiss  and  Professor  Nourse,  of  Ames,  pointed  out 
that  the  Iowa  Farmer  has  to  meet  the  potential  and  active  competition  of  the 
producers  in  Argentina  and  Australia.  Argentine  corn  can  be  laid  down  on 
our  Atlantic  seahoard  cheaper  than  Iowa  com.  In  foreign  markets  Argentina 
and  Australia  have  a  great  advantage.  The  Argentine  farmer  is  never  more 
than  250  miles  from  the  sea*  Iowa  as  well  as  any  oOxer  Middle  West  State 
will  be  placed  upon  a  parity  when  these  States  have  a  free  access  to  the  sea 
through  the  Great  Lakes  via  St.  Lawrence.  The  Northern  sections  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  Michigan  with  their  millions  of  acres  of  cut  over  pine  and 
hardwood  land  can  he  made  the  dairymen's  paradise.  Surpassing  any  like 
r^on  in  the  world  in  climate,  water  and  grasses,  its  dairy  products  are  be- 
yond calculations  when  the  Golden  Chain  of  Lakes  are  transformed  into  the 
American  Mediterranean  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  the  sea.  The  dairy 
development  of  the  States  bordering  on  and  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes 
staggers  the  wildest  imagination.  Listen  to  this  statement  by  Dean  Russell 
concerning  Wisconsin:  "There  are  400,000  more  cows  in  Wisconsin  now  than 
last  year,  a  leadership  of  some  350,000  more  cows  than  the  nearest  competitor, 
New  York  State.  The  production  statistics  supplied  by  George  Weigle,  state 
dairy  commissioner,  show  that  311,848,807  poonds  of  cheese  or  more  tluuQ  hsAt 
the  nation's  production  was  made  in  Wisconsin.  This  would  supply  a  cargo 
for  32  five-thousand-ton  boats.  The  cargo  would  be  valued  at  $91,541,500.  The 
butter  production  of  105,943,665  pounds  is  valued  at  $57,235,843.  Condensed 
milk  worth  $66,340,000  and  weighing  510,000,000  pounds  was  made  in  the 
53  factories.  Ice  cream  mast  not  be  forgotten — 80,000,000  pounds  or  more 
than  4,250,000  gaJlons  was  produced.  Some  250,000,000  pomids  of  milk 
valued  at  more  than  $7,000,000  is  shipped  out  of  the  state  for  manufacture  or 
consumption.  The  grand  total  of  dai^  products  amounts  to  the  trem^ous 
total  of  $277,500,000." 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dairy  and  other  products 
that  now  move  by  refrigerator  cars  can  be  carried  more  cheaply  and  in  much 
better  condition  by  water  than  bjr  rail.  The  absorption  of  heat  by  box  cars  is 
terrific.  The  refrigerator  compartments  in  boats  are  much  better,  with  the 
result  that  cold  storage  products  that  go  down  the  Lakes  by  boat  can  reach 
Buffalo  at  exactly  the  same  chill  as  when  they  left  the  cooler.  When  they 
travel  by  box  cars  the  temperature  is  often  50  or  55  degrees  by  the  time  they 
reach  their  destination  at  the  eastern  markets  which  starts  their  deterioration. 
Can  you  measure  the  bmefito  to  the  Northwestern  producer  in  this  one  item 
alone? 

The  great  and  all  important  fact  before  our  Nation  today  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Northwest  is  just  begun  and,  with  our  present  trans- 
portation facilities  broken  down,  the  Great  Lakes  to  Ocean  route  project  under 
discussion  is  an  imperative  necessity  as  a  means  of  relief  from  a  terrible 
emergency.  It  is  a  project  of  continental  and  age*long  significance.  The  older 
sections  of  the  Middle  West  Stetes  need  fertilizers.  Nitrates  can  be  supplied 
by  live  stock  and  clover  culture,  but  phosphates  need  to  be  re- 
placed. The  easiest  way  to  obtain  phosphates  will  be  from  the 
South  Atlantic  coast.  Boats  loaded  with  ore  for  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic 
ports  can  return  with  fertilizer  on  a  comparatively  low  carrying  charge,  just 
as  coal  is  now  brought  up  the  Lalces  at  about  one-third  of  the  ore  rate 
going  down  the  Lakes.  Autiiorities  tell  us  260,000  tons  of  phosphate  is  needed 
each  year  in  Michigan  alone  as  a  fertilizer.  The  same  demand,  no  doubt, 
would  obtain  in  the  other  Middle  West  States.  The  eoimties  tribere  phoq^hate 
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*  ^n^^^T.  Vi5iQ  hopn  used  extensively  show  an  increase  in  crop  yields  of  25 
•  percent    Just  try  to  cicuTate  what  this  item  alone  woaM  mean  to  our  agn- 
cultural  promotion. 

THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 

Eiehty  per  cent  of  the  ore  consumed  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the 
J!iigniy  per  i^ciiu  ui  .  ^  manufactured  in  the 

U^Sed^itestSe  in^E  Sea?  Lakes  terri'tofy.  includmg  the  Pittsburgh 
«nH  Ohio  d^tri?trserved  by  the  Great  Lakes.  High  water  mark  m  pig  ore 
n^HuSn  wara  little  under  40,000,000  tons  of  which  75  to  80  per  cent  was  m 
ti^  G«at  lLSs  Ste^^^  years  1916-17    Against  a  .native  produc- 

tion of  not  ^te  75,000,000  tons  of  ore  about  1,300,000  tons  was  ^P^^ted.  The 
exSort  of  ore  and  steel,  however,  except  as  manufactured  products,  was  m- 
cSeSblT  Consumption  of  steel  products  on  the  ^^^board  is  between 
12  000  000  and  15,000,000  tons.    Therefore,  ten  to  twe  ve  mil  ion  tons  crosses 
thrAlle-heTes  from  the  Lake  district  to  the  Atlantic    A  large  proportion 
of  t£it  consumption  is  necessarily  within  a  distance  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
whLh  woild  Tn^te  all  water  movement  from  Western  furnaces  vvith  local 
tock  h^l    A^  forthe  manufacturers  of  steel  products  at  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Snr  MawMdcee,  Chicago,  Superior,  Duluth  and  other  lake  ports,  a  lar^e 
saving  is  possible  on  coastwise  business,  and  on  export  business  a  saving  equal 
to  thi  entire  rail  tariff  is  possible  when  the  way  to  the  Atlantic  is  opened 
through  the  St  Lawrence.  On  structural  steel  and  semi-f unshed  products  the 
sS  on  export  business  wiU  be  almost  equal  to  the  t»tal  rail  haul,  as  ocean 
ra^es  ar^Sfferent  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  more  or  less  between 
^rtl  M  irSidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  from  Northern  Europe  to  Cal- 
K'o^BoSy  is  usLlly  the  same,  although  there  is  a  difference  of  two 
fhousand  mSes  in  the  voyage.   The  steel  industry  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
rearb?rometers  of  our  commercial  life  and  economic  advance,  warned  the 
Jnterstate  Commerce  Commission  at  its  hearing  on  railroad  car  service  on 
is  10  1920!  that  a  shutdown  of  steel  mills  is  threatened  because  of  mab.hty 
to  move  their  products.  J.  F.  Townsend,  spokesman  for  the  steel  manufactur- 
Ss  said  "Steel  mills  are  blocked  with  products,  many  of  theni  closed  and 
S'e^  immediate  relief  is  afforded,  others  vd\\  be  similarly  affected^  He 
fSSJr  "ated  that  28,300  cars  would  be  required  at  once  to  move  the  1^0,000 
tons  of  steel  products  piled  up  and  awaiting  shipment.  We  say,  aid  the  rail- 
way and  terminal  congestion,  by  opening  «p  the  Great  Lakes  route  and  aU 
inland  waterways. 

OUR  RAILROAD  FACIUTIES  NOW  INADEQUATE. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  A  NATIONAL  NECESSITY. 

The  raUroads  are  not  now,  and  have  not  for  years,  been  able  to  cope  with 
our  S)w^S"?ansportation  demands,  especially  for  grain  and  farm  products 
?n  sedt  is  also  quite  evident  that  our  railroads  cannot  increase  the  trans- 
portation fac  Hties  without  enormous  and  almost  prohibitive  eost  m  «irrying 
Kries  This  nroject  wiU  be,  as  Herbert  Hoover  said,  a  "real  benefit  to  our 
Surlads  in  givFng  them  a  better  average  load  without  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  iSSlus  equipment  and  personnel  necessary  to  manage  the  peak  load 
tne  suipiuB  «iuv  competition  between  the  rail- 

S^nd  Inr  inland  waterways,  but  sympathetic  cooperation  Indeed  we 
must  suPDla^t  destructive  competition  between  railways  and  ^terways  by  a 
Ziam  Sf  con^^^^^^  coope^tion.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  growth  and 
eSSn  of  railways  in  legitimate  territory  void  of  inland  waterways.  The 
^nniiv  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Si  anT^Sjiete  dSpment  of  both  railways  and  waterways  through  co- 
onerSve  harmony.  We  all  desire  to  see  our  great  and  wonderful  raUrpad 
SemTexpand  and  meet  the  growing  transportation  need  and  no  one  desires 
to  serour  magnificent  railway  system,  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  hurt 
and  It  is  the  honest  belitf  of  the  twanty^U  itetw  of  the  Tidewater  and  the 
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Mississippi  Valley  Associations  that  the  St.  Lawrence  improvement  will  be  ' 
helpful  and  not  hurtful  to  our  American  Railway  systems.   Listen  to  what 
C.  H.  Markham,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  says:   "There  is  ' 
no  comparison  between  the  cost  of  moving  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 

on  any  other  known  waterway.  Competition  with  other  nations,  in  the  world 
trade,  is  going  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  increase  efficiency  in  all  things  affecting  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  costs.  Since  transportation  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  commerce,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  make  use  of  whatever  instru- 
mentalities of  transportation  are  the  most  efficient  and  economical.  It  we 
have  an  interior  waterway  on  which  tonnage  can  be  handled  more  cheaply  than 
by  rail,  the  two  forms  of  transportation  should  be  so  correlated  as  to  permit 
tonnage  moving  by  the  route  which  can  handle  it  the  most  efficiently  and 
economically." 

This  broad  and  comprehrasive  statement  of  President  Markham  of  the 
Illinois  Centeal  leads  me  to  quote  here  a  statement  concerning  inland  water- 
ways in  France  by  Brigadier  General  Frank  T.  Hines,  U.  S.  A.,  when  he  says: 
"France,  as  everyone  knows,  has  a  most  superlative  system  of  inland  water- 
ways which  function  side  by  side  with  her  railroads.  Puring  the  war  when 
France  was  the  stamping  ground  for  the  armies  of  all  nationalities,  she 
would  have  been  helpless  had  she  been  obliged  to  depend  upon  her  railroads 
alone  for  transportation.  When  our  armies  arrived  in  France  we  found  not 
only  the  French  but  also  the  British  intensely  utilizing  inland  waterways.  The 
English  at  that  time  were  operating  through  their  inland  water  service  about 
800  boats  handling  approximately  250,000  tons  of  freight  per  month.  We,  fol- 
lowing their  example,  built  up  an  inland  water  transport  service  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  transportation  corps.  Through  that  organization  we  were  able 
to  utilize  the  interior  waterway  of  France  to  an  invaluable  degree.  Despite 
the  stringent  lack  of  barges  and  other  floating  eciuipment,  we  were  able  to 
araemble  a  fleet  of  294  craft,  upon  which  we  handled,  so  far  as  the  available 
records  indicate,  close  to  400,000  tons  of  various  materials  of  war.  The  mili- 
tary value  of  releasing  the  already  congested  and  over-burdened  railroads  to 
this  extent  cannot  be  estimated.  This  new  policy  is  therefore  not  the  result 
of  propaganda  or  favoritism  toward  waterways.  It  has  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial basis.  Commerce  has  a  greater,  more  urgent  need  for  waterways  to- 
day tiian  ever  bofore.  The  present  rail  situation  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 
The  railroad  today  views  the  waterway  not  as  an  undesirable  competitor,  but 
as  a  very  necessary  ally  in  the  solution  of  the  enormous  national  transporta- 
tion problems  which  we  are  now  facing."  ' 

Our  keenest  competitor  in  world  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
hefere  the  world  war^  was  Germany  and,  if  we  study  and  analyze  critically 
to  find  out  what  made  this  industrial  supremacy  possible,  we  will  find  that  one 
'  of  the  chief  reasons,  was  her  cheap  and  efficient  inland  water  transportation 
facilities  offered  to  her  producers  and  manufacturers.  We  are  told  by  Con- 
gressman Newton  of  Missouri,  that  in  1875  the  inland  waterways  of  Germany 
"carried  13,000,000  tons  of  freight.  In  1913  her  inland  waterways  carried 
109,000,000  tons  of  freight  and  during  that  time  the  development  of  her  com- 
merce surpassed  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world."  In  1908  the  tonnage 
handled  by  rail  at  Hamburg  amounted  to  5,236,723  tons,  while  during  the 
same  year  the  tonnage  handled  by  waterways  at  that  city  amounted  to 
8,605,500  tons.  Since  1885,  the  tonnage  handled  by  water  at  Berlin  has  been 
practically  equal  to  the  tonnage  handled  by  rail.  In  many  of  her  inland 
cities  as  large  an  amount  as  ninety  per  cent  of  heavy  products  such  as  coal, 
sand,  gravel,  building  material  heavy  machinery,  etc.,  is  transported  by 
wster.  Why  not  do  this  in  our  own  great  country?  What  a  relief  that  would 
be  to  our  overburdened  and  broken  down  railroad  transportation  today. 
Plenty  of  cars  would  at  once  be  available  for  our  perishable  and  high-priced 
products  of  the  farm  and  factory.  Coal  famines  due  to  car  shortage  would  be 
unknown  and  earth's  golden  harvests  now  held  for  months  and  months  in 
congested  elevators  and  terminals  would  move  freely  to  destined  markets  and 
at  Umer  z«tf»  to  the  prodoeer  and  emiramer.  The  proper  adminiitration  of 


our  Esch-Cummins  Railroad  Transportation  Act  wiU      P.^P^^  J-^^^j"^^ 
of  all  railroads  and  all  inland  waterways  brmg  about  a  better  and  larger  day 
in  the  transportation  systems  of  our  great  and  growmg  Nation. 

Today  the  railoads  are  making  insistent  demands  for  such  aid  as  mil  en- 
able them  to  make  needed  improvements  and  extensions^^  SLlwe  i£f  iSStos 
such  aid  should  be  given  for  needed  improvements  as  ^  «°»^J^^® 
to  function  to  their  highest  capacity.  The  program  for  such  ^ 
take  at  least  ten  years  for  ite  accomplishment.  Certainly  no  one  dares  say 
Sat  we  Sin  ovSJS^  equipment  and  terminals  and  meet  needed  expansions 
SliLTtSeSSXt^e?to  meet  adequately  our  present  demands  Our  besi 
railway  experts  say  that  our  traffic  demands  are  ten  years  ahead  ofow 
SSrta«on  facilities.  That  is  to  say,  ten  y«ars  from  now ^^Uwa^ 
bynormal  growth  will  be  able  only  to  take  care  of  today's  business.  Bor 
more  t^n  tfn  years,  therefore,  our  great  country  must  forego  growth  and  ex- 
pansion unless'^supplied  by  our  great  ^^.^r^'^^f^^J^^i;^^  °L"time  Se 
St  Lawrence  today  is  the  master  key.  Within  five  years  from  the  tne 
Conl^^ tiieUnitod  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  f^^f^^^,^^^^'^' 
the  St.  Lawrence  can  relieve  the  situation  and  carry  on  its  broad  highway 
the  nation's  surplus  products  to  the  Atlantic  and  25^^1J,J^^V-^^  Highway. 

The  capacity  of  this  route  is  without  hmit.  The  GTMt  lAKes  mgnway, 
withlfs  annual  burden  today  of  100.000  000  tons  and  «»^«y/Xfiv^'  ol 
onlv  a  gauge  to  the  limitless  expansion  of  this  lakes  to  ocean  route.  In  ft ve  or 
S  vea»  we  «m  havethis  mighty  artery  working  out  the  on  y  solution  pos- 
s  ble^  to  our  c^pkx  commerfiai;'  industrial  and  social  P-blems  facing  us 
tZy.  With  this  relief ,  such  meas«res  as  the  railroads  may  be  able  to 
for  their  improvement  ought  to  be  adequate.  Without  thw  reUef ,  tne  rau 
rolds  a^e  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  With  this  highway  opened  to  the 
sefthe  Great  West  can  continue  to  expand;  without  it,  the  West  and  Middle 
wLtmuS  wait  toi  years  before  ite  transportation  facilities  can  catch  up  with 
Js  n^^JSL  J  L  Record,  of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 

Com^y  C  sa  d,  "If  we  could  only  see  daylight  at  the  e^d  of  five  yeara. 
WeTnnot  now  se^  any  way  out.   The  situation  »%,hopeless  except  by  a 
cal  re-adjustment  of  the  transportation  system."  /^^^ S^'^^'u^'otthe 
publication  of  importance  today  has  somethmg  to  say  along  the  ime  oi  tne 
E lute  hopelissSess  of  the  present  acute  t^^^PP^^^^^X 
the  raikoai^  have  done  all  that  they  can  possibly  do,  with  all  the  e"co"rage 
m^?jS?Sn  plssSJly  be  given  them,  they  will  not  have        our  immed^^ 
SSent  demand  and  need.    You  might  as  well  try  to  excavate  the  Pto^ 
Canal  with  hand  shovels  and  wheel-barrows,  as  to  try  to  carry  the  giowmg 
Srexpanding  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  railroad  t""«P°rt^^"f-  , 
The  center  of  the  packing  industry  was  once  at  Cincinnati.  It  then  moved 
rEL  with  a  tier  of  packiii  houses  established  and  maintained  on 
til?  Missouri  rWer    oS^^^  in  Montana,  Colorado  and  Okla- 

homf  ^he  iXIry  ha?^^  pushed  back  farther  and  farther  but  the  market 
nS"is  practkally  where  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  now  have  an  m- 
dustrv  1000-1500^  miles  from  its  base.  The  Lakes  to  Ocean  route,  which 
hrinll  the  western  country  a  thousand  miles  nearer  its  markets,  will  link  the 
Sng  indTtry  once  moire  witii  its  market,  bringing  the  base  withm  ea  y 
rewh  Wh«i  I  say  packing  house  industry,  I  mean  the  live  f  «^l^,i"^"«.*7' 
n  ft  is  thrTthe  packing  houses  that  live  stock  production  is  trans  ated  into 
?he  ultimaS  market.  Now  what  is  true  of  the  live  stock  -dustry  is  equal^ 
true  of  other  forms  of  agricultural  production.  ^STi^^^Jl^^^iS^^I^ 
and  more  divorced  from  its  base  thru  inadequate 
We  say.  unlock  all  our  inland  wftterwayi  and  mate  ttom  nlkft  «B  mm 
and  presiing  need  by  proper  cotrelation  tad  eo-wdinattoiL 

PROJECT— NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  IN  iCOPB. 

That  the  consideration  of  this  project  is  national  and  i^teimtiOTalte 
scope  and  most  opportune  in  time  can  scarcely  be  demed  wh^  ^l^J^SS^ 
that  this  great  project  has  been  thoroughly  duenssed  by  oar  moat  proaunent 
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engineers  and  engineering  bodies  and  always  admitted  as  a  most  feasible 
water  route  and  a  development  much  to  be  desired  as  a  relief  to  our  over- 
burdened transportation  facilities,  and  as  a  needed  hydroelectric  power  in 
our  seaboard  industries.  The  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  As- 
sociation is  a  volnntary  association  of  14  member  States,  including  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michi|ran,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Idaho,  Montana;  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  The  first  three  of 
these  states  have  aided  the  movement  through  State  commissions  created  by 
their  respective  legislatures.  These  States,  together  with  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  are  today  in  a  voluntary  cooperative  effort 
attempting  to  impress  this  Nation  and  Congress  with  the  urgent  need  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  at  reduced  rates,  to  he  provided  by  the 
proper  development  of  our  inland  waterways.  And  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
Congress  and  this  Nation  today  the  fact  that  these  great  Western  States  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Allejirhenies,  constituting  the  very  heart  of  the 
United  States,  are  today  banded  together  in  this  voluntary  association  be- 
cause of  a  common  national  need  and  a  common  national  interest  in  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  enterprises  of  the  century  in  affording 
this  vast  territory  of  industry  and  production  a  proper  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  way  of  the  Great  Lak»s. 

PRESENT  CONGESTION  OF  RAILROADS  AND  TERMINALS 

Proper  development  of  inland  waterways  will  do  away  with  the'  freight 

blockades  and  terminal  congestions  which  now  almost  paralyze  the  traffic 
from  the  great  interior  to  the  seaboard  ports.  It  will  eliminate  much  of  the 
transfers  of  cargoes  and  congested  terminals  which  now  often  equal  in  cost 
the  entire  line  haul.  Listen  to  this  remarkable  statement  made  by  G.  W. 
Mooney,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Seaboard  Steel  &  Manganese  Co.,  of 
New  York:  "When  a  car  of  freight  starts  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City 
it  has,  in  point  of  time  and  cost,  accomplished  just  half  of  its  journey  when  it 
reaches  Trenton,  N.  J.,"  due  to  the  overburdened  railroad  traffic  and  con- 
gested terminals  in  New  Yoi'k  harbor.  Thousands  of  freight  cars,  loaded  with 
grain  and  flour,  have  stood  on  sidetracks  in  Eastern  cities  days  and  weeks  and 
often  months  without  being  moved,  due  to  congested  terminals.  A  high 
authority  has  said  that  it  is  well  within  the  realm  of  probability  thal^  if  we 
have  the  average  crop  or  better  for  1920  and  an  average  production  in  our 
industries  in  the  area  of  the  great  Western  States,  these  States  will  lose  for 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  it  will  cost 
the  United  States  for  her  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  These  facts  should  arouse  our  Nation  to  her  obligation  and 
duty.  Our  Nation  must  address  herself  most  vigorously  to  the  development 
of  our  inland  waterwasrs.  Congress  must  realize  that  real  economy  lies  in  a 
sane  and  proper  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways  and  that  .ample  ap- 
propriations for  their  development  is  in  the  line  of  true  economy  and  national 
prosperity.  We  must  have  added  routes  at  once.  The  cheapest  to  construct, 
the  largest  in  carrying  capacity,  and  the  lowest  in  freight  cost  is  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  sea.  The  neck  to  the  entrance 
of  New  York  harbor  is  full  to  its  limit.  It  can  hold  no  more.  Embargoes  have 
occurred  even  in  normal  times,  and  we  all  recall  the  almost  complete  embar- 
goes on  traffic  in  1918  and  1919.  Let  the  American  Mediterranean,  nature's 
highway  of  our  Nation,  assist  onr  growing  commerce  and  needed  production. 

WESTERN  CITIES  AND  LAKE  PORTS,  SUCH  AS  THE  TWIN  CITIES 

AND  TWIN  PORTS  AND  CHICAOO,  HANDICAPPED. 

Julius  H.  Barnes,  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  says:  "From 
the  time  the  grain  commences  to  move  the  Western  railroads  will  aways  have 
an  inadequate  car  supply.  Now,  if  the  cars  with  export  grain  ended  their  trip 
at  the  Western  Lake  ports,  they  need  not  leave  owners'  lines.  The  normal 
balance  of  car  supply  would  be  preserved  and  all  bosineit  would  be  relieved  by 
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more  equal  and  just  flow  of  car  service."    It  »  a  weU-known  fact  that  the 
Minneapolis  grain  and  flour  market  has  been  tremendously  handicapped  the 
naTs^^on  fir  want  of  car  service.   It  has  had  to  carry  on  hand  for  monthn 
fn  Vt^^^  the  surplus  supply  ready  for  shipment  and  needed  in  the  eastern 
^nd  world  rTrket's^  The  St.  Lawrence  water  route  o^-^/^e  «nly  sure  r^^^^ 
for  this  almost  intolerable  annual  handicap  to  our  great  Western  St^  a 
Sinsnorting  their  surplus  of  golden  harvests  to  the  world  markets.  Recent 
rePorL  from  the  Fedlral  Reserve  Bank  of  MinneapoUs.  show  that  the  car 
shortage  iHcute  in  the  Northwest  territory,  and  that  commercial  banks  are 
cSS  paper  thS  should  have  been  liquidated  months  ago.   Sixty  thousand 
are  needed  at  once  to  carry  last  season's  gram  crops  now  stored  in 
co^t^elevatoJs,  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  western      m^nals.   The  c^lapse  of 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country,  particu^rly  of 
the  llrglr  eastern  ports,  has  brought  these  gr^t  West«n  Stat^  to  a  p^i- 
tion  of  feeling  strangled  because  they  have  no  direct  outlet  to  the  sea.  The 
extent  of  tMs  (ingestion  may  be  indicated  by  the  comparison  of  the  number 
oS?f  foeight  in  the  three  principal  railroad  districts  of  the  United  States. 
?JS  wesTetn  are^,  a  little  less  than  600.000,000  tons;  m  the  southern 
about  300,000,000  tons;  while  in  the  eastern  area  1,132,000,000  tons  of  freigM 
were  carr  ed  n  1918.   The  railroads  and  their  termmals  are  no  longer  equal 
To  ihislold,  and  the  cost  in  delays  and  actual  outlay  of  expense  has  becomes 
great  and  acute  that  the  Western  States  now  demand  a  feee  access  to  the  sea. 

INDUSTRIAL  DECENTRALIZATION  NEEDED. 

.  Our  country  should  become  more  and  more  indu?tadaUy  decentraliz^,  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  distances  of  onr  transportation  hauls  The  raw 
materiai  should  be  manufactured  into  the  finished  Products  a  / 
ticable,  within  its  own  geographical  zone  or  circle  of  "^'f  . 
words  we  should  not  go  east  with  the  raw  materials  and  then  shin  them  back 
rSnisied  products  to  the  west.  Neither  should  we  s^hip  west  the  raw  mater^ 
ials  and  then  ship  them  back  east  as  finished  pAducts.  W*  "»st  reduce 
carrying  charges  by  a  sane  policy  of  conservation  m  manufecture  and  distri- 
bution of  raw  materials  into  finished  products. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  RAILROAD  CRISIS. 

W>e  talk  much  these  days  about  increased  production,  but  let  me  ask  you 
how  cwi  you  increase  production  without  increasing  transportation?  The 
S^t^i^s  J  Hill,  the  empire  builder  of  the  West,  said  10  years  ago,  con- 
SSJhiB  Asportation,  that  "the  crisis  has  already  arrived  "    He  also  said 

we  ruld  need  to  add  annually  $1,000,000,000  for  «Uroad^e 
««nw«v  exoerts  tell  us  today  that  we  must  have  $2,000,000,000  annuaUy  as 
Sfr  mt^imum  need  Th^  figures  are  staggering.  The  freight  and  passen- 
ger S^tes  i^^^  to  MBtaS^ch  huge  investments  will  tend  to  strangle 
S£l  ^Sduct^^SpefSTnsportation  of  heavy  freights  must  be  found. 
kIs  «SSnd  at  our  very  door.  Open  the  locks  of  the  great  American  Mediter- 
rinlan  Let  us  hive  the  proper  vision  and  the  needed  courage  to  improve 
Sid  utilize  the  natural  highway  offered  as  the  only  solution.  Unless  we 
??lerlv  Tmprove  our  inland  waterways  we  wiU  fail  to  function  as  a  great 
aXrowi'S^Nltion  ind  fail  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  cheaper 
t^PoSon  for  bur  constantly  increasing  production  and  expandmg  com- 
uSen  to  these  amazing  figures:  In  1900  our  railroads  in  the  United 
sites  carried  1,863  tons  of  freight  1  mile  for  every  person  in  the  Nat^n  By 
ilo^e  or,H  hnnnfU  these  fiffures  increased  until  in  1910  the  total  was  z,ua 
tonfanJ  In  ms'^abo^^^^^  In  1916  wehauled  340.000  000,000  ton-miles 

S  f rSht  and  in  1917  we  hauled  400,000,000.000  ton-miles  of  freight 

S  war  our  traffic  will  increase  these  enormous  figures.  President 
Howa^  Emott,  one  of  the  great  experts  on  railroad  matters,  gives  as  our 
needs  in  rolling-stock  equipment  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  the 
Iffost  staggering  figurfs  of  600,000  new  freight  cars  20  OOO  new  locomotrvg 

20,000  new  passenger  cars.  These  totals  translated  into  cost  figum  wmM 
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read  as  follows:  Six  hundred  thousand  freight  '^^^^^  a yverage^cost^of 
S;500  each,  $1,500,000,000;  20,000  locomotives,  at  about  $60^  oacn, 
H:200,000,00b;    and    20.000    Pa-eng-  .jj  r^S-st^ck'^^uipm"^^^ 

^vT^  rnmnnrp  these  stucendous  figures  with  the  cost  of  the  bt.  lAwrence  pro 
Set  wSh  's  eSated'  to  cost  Ibout  $120,000,000  on  a  P'«-;;jr.^^«;J 
possibly  $250,000,000  on  our  present  baais,  one-half  to  be  contributed  by 
courageous  and  enterprising  Canada. 

COAL  CONSBBVATION. 

Competent  engineering  data  tell  ttS  tltot  the  total  horaeppwer  development 
of  th?SV  Stat^sis  allut^O^^^^^^^^^ 

S  ootooHr^i  the  last  year.  ^sf  two^^sV^^^ 

and  collapse  of  our  ^^^^/^^  ^^^S^*^^^ 

seasons,  has  emphaaiaed  most  forcibly  tne  t>,o  «?f  T  awrence  River, 

to  be  supplied  by  the  St  ^swrence^ver  w^^^^  immense  horse- 

lent  to  a  return  ot  £0  per  cent  uu  waterpower  has  not  al- 

astounding,  and  th^B  amazing  t^^^^   \us  to  be  hfped  that  we  will  hesitate  no 

of  transportation,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  entire  investment. 
THE  MBDriEBBANEAN  AND  BLACK  SEA  COMMERCE  IS  A  PRECB- 

DEiNT  FOR  OCBAN-LAKB  NAVIGATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  I  desire  .to  give  due  creditor  fwt^^^^^^ 
fleurM  to  Dr.  R.  S.  MacElwee,  Assistant  Director  of  the  J^^JSSJ?"  «  hifk 


that  the  distances  between  New  York  and  London,  New  York  and  Gibraltar, 
and  Montreal  and  Gibraltar  are  about  the  same,  but  that  Montreal  and  i<on- 
don  are  about  600  nules  closer  together  than  New  York  and  London. 

Commerce  coming  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  area,  or  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Ql&ck  Sea  area,  or  out  of  the  Baltic  area,  are  all  within  almost  equal 
distances,  except  the  leg  of  the  quadrilateral  between  Montreal  and  London; 
that  is,  from  Montreal  to  Odessa  or  from  New  York  to  Odessa  is  about  the 
same  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from  Montreal  to  Superior 
or  Duluth  is  only  about  half  the  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  Odessa.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  note  the  true  distances  on  the  usual  map  on  the  Mercator|s  projection. 
These  relations  are  clearler  on  an  interrupted  homalographic  projection  or  on 
a  polar  hemisphere.  The  territories  served  by  Odessa  and  by  Superior  or  Du- 
luth are  essentially  similar.  These  ports  serve  an  enormous  wheat  pro- 
ducing area  that  is  capable  of  carrying  many  times  its  present  population 
and  affording,  through  the  development  of  the  prosperity  and  purchasing 
power  of  its  people,  a  tremendous  market  for  manufactured  products.  Before 
Bussia  coUapsed — ^that  is,  before  the  Great  War — London  and  other  English 
sea-faring  centers  fround  a  very  profitable  trade  in  shipping  from  London 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  Odessa.  Similar  conditions  will  exist  in 
shipping  from  New  York  past  Montreal  to  Superior  or  Doluth  or  Port  Wil- 
liam or  Port  Arthur.  The  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar  is  only  a  few 
miles  less  than  from  New  York  to  Montreal.  Distances  from  London  to 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic  are  quite  similar  to  the 
distances  from  Montreal  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  By  passing  through  about 
51  miles  of  the  Kiel  Canal  the  conditions  of  navigation  are  similar.  If  it  has 
been  found  profitable  for  centuries  to  send  ships  from  the  North  Sea  and  north 
Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  into  the  Black  Sea  or  into  the  Baltic,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  ocean-going  ships  will  go  into  tlie  porta  of  the  Great 
Lakes? 

The  present  controlling  depth  of  channels  and  harbors  throughout  the 
Great  Lakes  is  21  feet*  Is  there  enough  ocean  tonnage  in  the  worUU  draw- 
ing less  than  ^1  feet,  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  number  of  ocean-going 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  considerable  ?  The  present  type  of  ocean 
vessels  of  21 -feet  draft  is  4,500  to  5,000  deadweight  tons  carrying  capacity 
and  a  length  of  335  to  350  feet,  with  a  speed  of  10  knots.  It  will  be  recognized 
that  this  is  the  handy  small  ship  that  was  built  in  great  quantities  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  the  War.  Statistics  show  that  the  aver- 
age deep-load  draft  of  these  vessels  is  22  feet,  or  only  2  feet  more  than  at 
present  permissible  when  loaded  entirely  full.  From  1904  to  1908  there 
were  1,062  vessels  built  with  an  average  draft  of  21  feet.  From  1909  to  1915 
there  were  1,180  vessels  with  an  average  draft  of  21.7  feet.  From  1914  to 
1918  there  were  1,345  vessels  with  an  average  draft  of  22  feet.^  However, 
average  draft  means  nothing  to  us  when  we  are  limited  by  a  maximum  of  21 
feet  By  taking  a  schedule  of  vessels  of  22%  feet  draft,  we  find  that  the 
average  tonnage  is  from  tluree  to  four  thousand,  and  that  of  this  type  1,112 
vessels  have  been  built.  Whereas  only  155  vessels  have  been  built  of  more 
than  10,000  tons,  3,574  cessels  have  been  built  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  dead- 
weight tons,  and  most  of  these  are  vessels  with  full  load  drafts  of  21  to  23  feet. 
Many  cargoes  fill  a  vessel  with  less  than  full  draft  It  can  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  most  of  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  world  could  enter  the  Great 
l^kes  at  once  without  deepening  channels  more  than  they  are  today.  The 
three  or  four  dams  of  the  St  Lawrence  will  probably  be  like  the  locks  of  the 
Welland,  and  the  approaching  channels  thereto,  are  designed  for  an  immediate 
depth  of  26  feet,  and  ultimately  30  feet.  Therefore,  practically  all  of  the 
ocean  cargo  tonnage  drawing  up  to  25  feet  could  enter  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  to  within  35  miles  of  Detroit,  without  further  dredging.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  ports  of  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Erie,  Rochester,  and  Cleveland  will  indi- 
cate that  only  very  short  distances  need  to  be  dredged  a  few  feet  deeper  than 
at  present,  in  order  to  accommodate  at  all  of  these  ports  veaaela  drawing  26 

l9rti  wbieh  mmm  moat  of  tb^  wwld's  cargo  tonnage. 


The  question  arises,  will  the  cost  of  operating  these  expensive  ocean- 
^roinjr  vessels  be  more  or  less  than  the  cost  of  operating*  the  cheap  Lake  boats 
and  canal  barges,  plus  the  cost  of  transfers  at  Buffalo  and  New  York?  This 
gives  occasion  to  some  interesting  figuring.   A  3,000  to  6,000  ton  ocean  ves- 
sel will  cost,  according  to  Shipping  Board  figures,  about  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  day 
for  operation,  interest  and  depreciation.   Based  on  the  northwest  European 
and  Great  Britain  trade,  the  actual  sailing  distance  equal  to  the  distance  to 
the  port  of  New  York  will  bring  the  vessel  to  Erie  or  Cleveland  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  allowing  for  18  to  24  hours  lost  time  in  passing  through  the  45  or  60 
miles  of  restricted  channels  and  the  locks.    For  every  day  further  than  this 
we  must  add  $1,030  to  $2,000   op'^ration,  as  compared  with  $600  for  the  lake 
vessel    To  the  lake  vessePB  expense  account  must  be  added  $1  a  ton  for 
transfer  at  BuflFalo,  plus  the  time  of  the  vessel  at  Buffalo  in  transferring  the 
freight  to  the  canal  boat,  including  the  time  of  the  canal  boat  durins:  trans- 
fer, plus  the  time  it  takes  the  canal  boat  to  get  to  New  York.   If  there  are  no 
other  charo:es  involved,  it  would  seem  that  tho  ocean  freighter  could  get  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  Great  Lakes  before  the  margin  of  advantage  of 
carrying  the  shipment  without  breaking  bulk  over  a  500-mile  shorter  oc^n 
route  would  be  overcome  by  the  higher  operating  expense  of  the  ocean  earner 
compared  with  the  less  expensive  lake  and  canal  carriers.    Not  cheap  sail- 
ing but  in  port  expenses— not  nort  charges  and  fees— but  m  the  expeitse 
of^doin"'  business  through  conofested  Atlantic  ports  that  have  broken  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  enormous  increase  in  American  commerce  is  the  place 
to  look  for  possible  savings.   When  it  is  estimated  that  a  carload  of  freight 
from  Chicago  has  only  completed  half  of  its  travel  to  New  York  m  point  of 
time  and  cost  after  it  has  passed  Trenton,  N.  J„  and  when  it  is  borne  m  mind 
that  from  Jersey  City  to  the  vessel  or  warehouse  in  or  about  Manhattan  or 
for  performing  this  delivery  amounting  from  $30  to  $60  per  car  or  $1  50  to 
$3  00  per  ton.   And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  shipper  is  not  able  to 
route  his  consignment  from  the  interior  directly  alongside  the  steamer  but 
land  it  somewhere  and  cart  it  to  a  warehouse  and  from  the  warehouse  af^m 
again  to  the  steamer,  the  charges  that  accrue  will  amount  to  from  $10  to  a 
ton;  and  further,  when  it  is  realized  that,  due  to  the  congestion  and  delays  and 
numerous  strikes  at  the  port,  a  vessel  may  be  held  there  on  the  average  of 
from  10  to  15  days  at  an  expense  of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  day  to  do  a  job  ; 
of  discharging  and  loading  that  shoujd  not  require  more  than  o  days  at  a 
small,  or  well-equipped  terminal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  operation  for 
D  few  hundred  miles  of  comparatively  open  sailing  through  the  Gr^t  Lakes 
to  a  port  where  the  vessel  will  receive  dispatch  without  congestion,  the  matter 
of  this  increasing  expense  of  navigation  is  very  small,  indeed  compared  to  the 
great  saving  to  the  steamship  company,  the  shipper,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany   The  nature  and  amount  of  savings  seldom  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
public.   These  will  almost  remove  the  economic  Chinese  wall  that  is  prevent- 
ing the  Middle  West  and  great  Western  States  from  realizing  their  full 
development. 

THE  WATER  POWER  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  CANALIZED  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE IS  DEMANDED  AT  ONCE  FOR  POWER  BY  NEW  YORK 
AND  NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  CENTERS. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Keller  of  the  United  States  Army  says:  "In  the  St. 
Lawrence  4,000,000  horse  power  is  waiting  development.  It  is  a  crime  every 
day  it  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste."  The  total  theoretical  horsepower  available 
in  the  international  portion  of  the  river,  based  on  a  flow  ol  241,000  second-fec* 
and  a  fall  of  92  feet,  is  about  2,520,000  horsepower.  Assuming  that  but  70 
per  cent  of  this  amount  could  be  made  available  on  account  of  the  inefficiency 
of  water  wheels  and  generating  equipment,  there  would  be  882,000  horsepower 
available  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  respectively.  The  St.  Lawrence 
mw  Power  Con  i»  already  utiliaing  a  flow  from  the  nver  in  this  section 
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equivalent  to  about  95,000  horsepower.  The  amount  of  power  in  tiie  Can- 
adian portion  of  the  river  below.  St  Begis,  utOizing  the  mean  amraal  flow  and 
the  total  fall  in  this  portion  and  70  per  cent  efficiency  in  water  wheels  aid 
other  equipment  is  "2,490,000  horsepower.  The  total  amount  of  power  avail- 
able in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario  to  ocean  navigation  is, 
therefore,  about  4,254,000  horsepower,  of  which  882,000  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  3,372,000  to  Canada.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Will  there  be 
sufficient  demand  for  this  tremendous  amoimt  of  power  if  it  is  made  avail- 
able? The  following  table  based  on  census  figures  from  1899  to  1917,  ahows 
the  total  installed  capacity  of  prime  movers^in  manufacturing  plants,  central 
stations,  and  power  plants  of  electric  railwaya  in  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York  State: 

Year  Horsepoww 

1900   •  12,270,000 

1905  1 .  /. . . .  .V.V.  16,400,000 

1910   '  21,200,000 

1915  !  *• ' '  V.'V.  V.  24,200,000 

1920  .  .  .  . '  * ' . .  27,200,000 

1926  (Estimated)   30A00,0Q0 

Note  that  the  values  in  this  table  do  not  include  the  power  of  locomo- 
tives, power  plants  of  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  other  small  plants  of 
similar  nature,  and  power  plants  in  State  and  Federal  institutions.  These 
figures  indicate  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  needed  in 
New  igtigiatMi  and  New  York  about  8,000,000  more  horsepower  in  1925  than  at 
present  and  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  all  the  available  power  of  the 
St  Lawrence  long  before  the  power  could  be  made  available  if  construction 
should  start  immediately.    Undoubtedly  if  the  4,250,000  horsepower  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  available  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  very  quickly 
utilized,  for,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  coal,  a  dependable  ai^  steady 
source  of  power  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  would  speedily  replace  fuel-gen- 
erated power  not  only  in  the  United  States  hot  also  in  Canada.    No  con^ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  demand  for  power  in  Canada,  which,  like  the 
United  States,  is  suffering  from  a  power  shortage,  and  it  would  be  willing  to 
export  to  the  United  States  only  the  portion  of  the  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  which  it  has  no  market.    The  Province  of  Quebec,  however,  is  rich  in 
water  power.   The  chief  of  the  hydraulic  service  of  Quebec  estimates  that 
there  is  5,000,000  horsepower  available  in  the  rivers  of  the  Province,  not 
inelnding  the  territory  above  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitade.   It  may  prove 
to  be  more  profitable  for  Canada  to  export  the  St.  Lawrence  River  power  and 
utilize  the  water  power  of  Quebec  for  its  own  use.   New  England  at  present 
is  having  great  difficulty  in  securing  coal  for  its  industrial  and  dom^ic 
use,  and  any  increase  in  the  number  of  prime  movers  utilizing  coal 
only  serves  to  make  the  stuation  more  aqite.  A  point  will  soon  be  rnehed»  if 
it  has  not  abeady  arrived,  when  the  industries  in  New  England  will  move 
to  Adds  where  fuel  can  be  easily  and  surely  obtained  or  to  fields  supplied 
with  reliable  and  dependable  hydroelectric  power.    Canada  is  rich  in  water 
power,  and  Quebec  has  many  fine  power  sites  on  streams  whose  flow  can  be 
regulated.   The  flow  of  the  St.  Maurice  is  controlled  by  a  reservoir  havmg  a 
capacity  of  160,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  twice  the  capacity  of  the  Amb^xi 
voir  in  Egypt.   By  means  of  this  reservoir,  1*e  flow  of  St  Maurice  River 
at  Shawinigan,  is  kept  at  12,000  second-feet,  about  twice  the  natural  mmi- 
mvm  flow  of  tiie  stream.  With  such  desirable  water  powers  practically  just 
across  the  boundary  line  from  New  England,  it.  may  not  be  long  before  there 
is  an  exodus  of  New  England  factories  to  a  source  of  power  not  affected 
by  strikes  of  miners  or  by  congestion  of  railroad  traffic.    The  development 
of  the  water  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  in  a  large  measure  reUeve  ttie 
power  situation  in  New  York  and  New  England,  Sooner  or  later  the  inunenae 
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power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  must  be  developed.  So  great  a  natural  resource 
cannot  much  longrer  be  negrlected,  just  because  it  happens  to  lie  on  a  national 
boundary  line.  If  there  are  complications,  business  diplomacy  must  overcoine 
them.  As  there  is  a  prospective  preponderanee  oi  b^efits,  ragineering  skill 
must  adjust  them.  Coal  is  getting  each  year  more  costly  to  bring  to  the  dis- 
tricts removed  from  the  mines.  Hydroelectric  power  is  every  year  becoming 
more  of  an  economic  necessity.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  not  afford  not  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  power.  If  the  United  States 
refuses  to  cooperate  with  Canada  in  developing  navigation  on  the  St.  Law- 
reace,  Canada  will  not  long  hesitate  in  developing  the  immense  power  re- 
sources of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  power  shortage  in  Canada  is  more  acute 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  for  Canada  has  not  the  immense  coal  re- 
sources which  we  enjoy  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  power  necessities  and  the 
navigation  interests  appear  to  be  of  equal  importance,  and  they  may  well  be 
developed  together,  for  in  this  instance  water  power  and  navigation  dovetail 
together  perfectly. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  PROJECT  NATION  AND  WORLD-WIDR 

The  Great  West  and  Middle  West;  the  Great  Lakes  Region  and  the  won- 
derful and  fertile  Mississippi  Valley  desires,  and  must  have  full  economic 
freedom.  It  is  entitled  to  the  best  highway  to  the  markets  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  world  for  its  rich  and  growing  products  of  the  farm,  factory  and  mine, 
and  when  the  neck  of  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor  from  the  inland  way  is 
clogged  and  blockaded  beyond  all  possible  relief,  let  us  make  it  a  coastwise 
road  from  the  St.  Lawrence  into  its  matchless  harbor  by  its  front  and  unre- 
stricted open  door.  Let  us  relieve  the  Eastern  railroads  of  billions  of  ex* 
penditure  to  take  care  of  peak  loads  and  mounting  deficits  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Superior,  Duluth,  Ashland,  Washburn,  Racine,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Erie  have  just  as  much  right  to  have 
ocean  steamers  load  and  unload  at  their  ports  as  do  New  York  and  Montreal. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  ocean  fleet  today  have  draft  less  than  the  lake 
channels  can  accommodate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  sufficirat  ocean  vessels 
can  at  once  be  secured  to  carry  the  ocean  commerce  into  the  Great  Lakes 
ports.  The  West  must  have  traffic  relief  and  the  Lakes  to  Ocean  route  is  the 
only  way  that  will  give  it.  New  York  will  always  continue  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage. She  will  always  grow.  She  will  always  be  the  commanding  port  of 
the  continent.  This  commanding  commercial  position  no  project  can  or  will 
take  away  from  her,  nor  would  we  care  to  do  so.  But  let  me  say  right  here, 
New  Yozk,  in  place  of  blockading  this  noble  project,  should  whole-heartedly 
support  it,  remembering  that  she  owes  to  the  great  West  and  its  development 
her  own  wonderful  growth  and  place.  The  Great  West  has  helped  New  York; 
New  York  should  aid  the  Great  West  in  return  in  a  project  of  nation-wide 
mutual  interest.  Only  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  of  the  development  of  our 
entire  nation  in  all  its  commercial  possibilities  and  latent  powers  can  lie  our 
r«ual  American  comm^ial  supremacy  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Ovac  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  great  Middle  West  in  particular,  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  and  narrow  provincialism  of  any  one  port  or  any 
one  State  or  terminal.  Such  a  narrow  and  contracted  provincial  vision  will 
not  mean  the  highest  development  of  our  Nation's  supremacy  in  commerce 
and  industry.  New  York,  when  she  sees  this  project  in  its  broadest  aspect, 
will,  I  believe,  enthusiastically  support  it.  The  opposition,  I  befieve,  is  very 
limited,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York 
will  overwhelmingly  support  this  project  when  they  realize  the  tremendous 
advantages  to  be  derived  for  New  York.  She  will  win  in  hydroelectric  power 
and  teeming  industrial  life  many  times  more  than  she  could  ever  lose  by 
the  through  cargoes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  much  of  which  will  still  con- 
tinue to  land  in  the  New  York  port  by  this  route. 

Anyone  in  New  York  or  in  the  eastern  seaports  inclined  to  oppose  this 
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most  important  economic  project  should  read  and  clearly  visualize  the  sig- 
nificant statement  made  by  the  broadminded,  farsighted,  and  construc^ve 
statesman,  the  Hon.  Franklin  Lane,  in  his  annual  report  of  1919.  when 
he  states  that  "over  70  per  ^t  of  the  available  water  power  is  west  of  the 
BCsBissippi,  whereas  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  horsepower  now  mstalled 
in  prime  movers  is  east  of  that  river.  Therefore,  unless  the  East  is  to  lose  its 
industrial  supremacy  it  must  press,  and  press  hard,  for  the  development  of 
all  water  power  possibilities."  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should, 
therefore,  because  of  self-interest  and  for  their  future  growth  and  welfare, 
join  most  heartUy  with  tiie  great  Western  States  in  a  mutual  program  of 
gMng  to  the  Wert  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and  to  themselves  their  needed  water 
power  development  The  continued  neglect  of  improving  the  Great  Lakes 
waterway  to  the  sea  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  economic  crime.  If  within 
10  years  the  major  portion  of  the  available  horsepower  could  be  utilized  at 
the  present  prices  of  coal,  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  project  would  be  saved  m 
two  years.  The  project  of  removing  the  St  Lawrence  bamer  to  give  the 
Great  Lakes  access  to  the  sea  is  not  merely  an  expmditure  to  encourage  navi- 
gation,  but  also  an  investment  in  hydroelectric  power  that  promises  to  pay 
large  dividends.  Consider  the  importance  of  this  hydroelectric  development 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  High-tension  transmission  is  at  present  practical 
over  a  radius  of  260  miles.  From  the  20  or  30  miles  of  VOVf^J  derelo^^U 
along  the  international  boundary  the  milUon  horsepower  would  be  distributed 
in  an  arc  extending  from  Rochert«  down  to  Graev,  just  north  of  Ithaca  and 
south  of  Albany,  takmg  in  the  great  central  area  of  New  York  State  and  the 
Champlain  canal  system,  which  grew  rich  and  ptovfmm  along  the  old 
Ihrie  CanaL 

The  En^newing  News  Record  of  New  York  says  very  significantly  that 
"the  opposers  are  those  New  Yorkers  who  fear  for  the  prestige  of  the  coun- 
trsr's  principal  port  and  foresee  the  abandonment  of  the  costly  barge  canal. 
New  York,  a  year-round  port,  fed  by  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  Nation, 
blessed  by  a  magnificent  basin  of  deep  and  still  water  at  its  very  warehouse 
doorsy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  There  also  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  abandonment  of  the  barge  canal  following  the  canalization  of 
the  St.  Lawrence."  It  has  been  said  that  canals,  cannot  run  sidings  into  in- 
dustrial plants  to  take  and  leave  freight,  but  this  situation  can  be  met  by 
placing  the  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  canal.   With  ocean  navigation  pro- 
vided for  on  the  Great  Lakes,  each  Lake  port  becomes  a  seaport,  thus  open- 
ing up  the  world's  markets  with  cheap  water  transportation  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.    The  banks  of  the  barge  canal  will  eventu- 
ally  be  lined  with  factories  drawing  their  power  from  transmission  lines 
reaching  from  Niagara  Falls  on  the  west,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north,  from  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and  from  the  water-powers  of  Maine 
farther  to  the  east.  The  products  of  these  factories  will  be  shipped  on  barges 
through  the  canal  west  to  ocean  steamers  at  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  north 
to  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  east  and  north  through  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
canalized  St.  Lawrence,  and  east  and  south  to  New  York.  The  future  of  the 
canal,  its  great  usefulness,  and  its  greatest  return  to  the  State  that  spent 
80  much  energy  and  treasure  in  building  it,  will  come  from  the  development 
along  the  new  location  of  new  and  thriving  and  prosperous  industry.  With 
freight  rates  increasing  and  the  cost  of  coal  mounting,  the  State  can  offer 
to  new  industries  both  cheap  water  transportation  and  cheap  electric  power 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  development  to  locate  along  the  banks  of  the  new 
canal.  Could  there  ever  be  a  more  auspicious  combination?  Through  traffic 
brings  little  revenue  to  the  State,  but  the  industries  that  would  grow  up 
with  cheap  transportation  and  cheap  power  would   give  the   State  a 
great  return.   The  Great  West  has  helped  New  York;  New  York  should  aid 
the  Great  West  in  return  in  a  project  of  a  nation-wide  mutual  interest.  Only 
in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  of  the  development  of  our  entire  Nation  in  all  its 
commercial  possibilites  and  latent  powers  can  lie  our  real  American  com- 
mercial supremacy  over  the  other  nations  Of  the  world.  New  England  and 
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New  York  with  their  immense  supply  of  skilled  and  trained  labor  is  the 
natural  and  logical  manufacturing  center  of  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provement of  navigation  which  brings  the  market  of  the  world  to  the  factory 
doors  and  at  the  same  time  providea  power  for  the  opmttion  of  these  same 
fketories  will  be  favored  and  demxaded  by  those  who  are  broad-minded  and 
who  have  the  country's  success  and  prosperity,  as  a  whole,  at  heart.  Only 
those  who  are  governed  by  sectional  animosity  and  cannot  see  beyond  their 
ovm  narrow  sphere  of  interests  will  oppose  such  improvement.  Making  the 
Great  Lakes  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  and  developing  the  great  water 
power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  improvements  so  fundamentally  necessary  lor 
the  industrial  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  that  they  will  not 
and  cannot  long  be  delayed  by  those  who  base  their  opposition  solely  on  the 
ground  that  a  small  section  of  the  United  States  may  possibly  be  harmed  t»y 
such  improvements. 

Brooks  Adams,  in  his  address  of  1916  before  ihe  Banker  Hill  Monument 
Association,  made  his  appeal  for  social  coherence  of  our  American  democracy, 
a  coherence  that  can  come,  most  surely  through  common  economic  welfare. 
Washington  was  first  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  cohesion  of  West  and 
East  through  his  project  of  the  Chesapeake  Canal.  Engineer  and  statesman 
that  he  was,  his  ideas  of  patriotism  sought  expression  in  a  practical  meas- 
ure—the waterway  "as  a  bond  of  union  and  a  stimulant  to  coherent  thoagnt. 
Mr.  Adams  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  owe  to  Washmgton,  by  Jay's 
treaty,  the  possession  of  the  western  posts  which  made  possible  the  other 
pi<me«  route  between  West  and  East,  the  Erie  Canal,  a  competitor  of  his 
own  canaL  Would  Washington,  with  his  vision  of  the  need  of  giving  the 
West  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  hesitate  to  indorse  and  to  promote  this  later  de- 
velopment of  a  waterway,  even  though  it  might  seem  to  parallel  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  Erie  Canals  ?  Every  bond  of  economic  union  is  needed  to 
make  America  coherent.  The  industrial  East,  the  agricultural  South  and 
the  agricnltnral  and  mining  West  need  to  be  tied  together  by  the  perfected 
machinery  of  distribntion  that  gives  to  each  region  its  best  market  and  makes 
interdependence  conscious  and  thns  an  incentive  to  social  and  political  in- 
tegrity and  soUdaxity. 

When  the  14  great  states  of  the  Tidewater  Association,  together  with  the 
12  other  great  stetes  joined  with  them  in  the  Misdssippi  Valley  Assodation, 
making  a  total  of  26  States  or  more  than  half  of  our  Union,  plead  at  the  bar 
of  National  economic  justice  and  urge  the  need  for  better  distribution  of  the 
products  of  their  farms,  factories  and  mines,  it  should  be  the  concern  of  the 
other  States  to  unite  in  promoting  whatever  measure  will  accomplish  that 
end.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  may  be  international  in  its  geographic  set- 
ting, but  in  ita  economic  bearing  it  is  truly  national.  President  Washington 
would  have  seen  in  it  not  simply  an  aid  to  a  section  of  the  country,  but  a  far- 
ther contribution  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

My  most  earnest  plea  to  Congress  is,  therefore,  that  we  shall  stand  for 
a  square  deal  to  the  great  Middle  West.  Remove  the  barriers.  Open  the 
locks.  Create  the  American  Mediterranean.  Increase  production.  Enhance 
America's  commerce.  Above  all,  may  we  ever  stand  a  united  people  for  one 
all-persuasive  American  ideal  for  a  national  mind,  a  national  will,  and  a  na- 
tiomd  conscience,  ever  ddFending  law,  justice,  liberty,  home,  intelligence, 
and  religion,  the  enduring  pillars  of  oar  Natimi's  life  and  America's  progress. 
I  plead  today  alike  for  the  farmer  and  the  laborer;  the  manufacturer  and 
the  business  man.  In  our  great  reconstruction  period,  Capital  must  become 
more  generous,  Labor  more  faithful.  We  must  utilize  all  our  matchless  re- 
sources as  a  Nation  in»  order  to  maintain  our  economic  and  social  supremacy 
and  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  must  carry  optimistic 
brows  and  courageous  hearte.  The  future  path  of  glory  to  our  Nation  lies  in 
our  people  having  a  l^ger  vision  to  see  and  the  Rooseveltean  courage  to  fight 
for  a  square  deal  to  all.  There  is  no  permanent  ground  for  the  mere  re- 
actionary or  desbructiomst;  America  has  no  place  for  Anarchy^  L  W*  W.'iam 
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and  Bolshevism.  United  in  thought  and  action  we  must  always  and  every- 
where lower  the  flag  of  anarchy  and  forever  and  everywhere  rai^e  the  Stars 
and  Stripes;  the  glorious  flag  of  hope  and  promise.  We  are  living  today 
in  times  of  great  unrest  and  social  and  eeonomic  discontent,  yet  pregnant  with 
great  opportunities  for  consecrated  wealth  and  loyal  labor  to  work  out  a 
destiny  mighty  with  promise  for  peace  and  happiness.  Change  the  awful 
tide  for  selfish  power  for  the  higher  and  nobler  ambition  for  heroic  service, 
and  you  will  make  at  once  humanity  more  helpful  and  the  world  more  free. 
The  old  foundations  of  error,  inequality,  fixed  wrong,  stereotyped  injustice, 
selfish  ambitions,  grovelling  aims,  and  material  aggrandizement  are  today 
in  a  fluid  mass  melted  in  the  fire  of  the  world's  awful  conflict  The  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  today  axe  ready  to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  patriotism  to  nobler  resolves  and  higher  consecrations,  ready 
to  become  conscious  instruments  of  social  good,  universal  happiness,  and 
nation-wide  and  world-wide  freedom  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  The  remedy, 
in  my  judgment,  is  plain.  Capital  must  become  more  generous  and  labor 
must  become  more  faithful.  Both  must  clasp  hands  across  the  chasm  that 
now  divides  tiiem  in  a  spirit  of  real  cooperation  and  with  a  heart  and  mind 
actuated  by  tiie  principles  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  end  tiiat  tiiey  will  serve 
their  Nation  and  their  generation  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense;  Thus  only 
can  we  bring  about  a  larger  production  and  a  proper  conservation  of  our 
national  resources,  including  money  and  industry.  Selfishness,  greed,  and 
profiteering  must  cease.  The  great  game  of  grabbing  and  holding  without 
conscience  and  regard  for  our  fellow  men  must  stop.  The  india-rubber  con- 
science produced  as  an  aft^nnath  of  the  great  WoxU  War  in  the  ranks  of 
botii  labor  and  capital,  ridi  and  poor,  high  and  low,  must  be  dianged  to  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  we  shall  suffer 
defeat  and  chaos.  All  the  forces  of  the  Government  and  the  people  must  be 
united  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  cooperation  and  deep  filial  concern  if  we 
shall  hope  to  make  our  Nation  socially  happy  and  economically  contented. 
The  real  constructive  program  needed  by  our  Nation  and  the  world  today  is 
to  just  get  back  to  first  principles  of  civilixation  and  Christianity  and  build 
upon  the  eternal  Boek  of  Ages  to  the  mA  that  farm,  mine  and  &ctory  shall 
'  produce  ite  utmost  and  be  conserved  and  distributed  for  the  welfare  and 
betterment  of  mankind.  The  future  growth  and  glory  of  our  Nation  still  rest 
on  what  Roosevelt  called  the  "square  deal  to  all."  We  must  still  build  on 
the  primal  rights  of  mankind  as  a  imit  and  not  upon  the  rights  of  single 
individuals  or  even  groups  or  classes.  These  ideas  are  American  in  their 
truest  and  highest  sense  and  make  a  govenuaent  ^<tf  tiie  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people.''  This  idea  of  universal  liberty  and  universal  well-being 
is  the  only  hope  that  will  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  immortol  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  will  verify  the  vision  of  our  immortal  founders.  It  is 
this  idea,  truly  American,  that  today  must  elevate  the  intellectual  spirit  of 
our  Nation  and  deepen  tiie  channels  of  our  economic,  moral  and  spiritual 
life. 
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